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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—13. 
BITTER FRUITS. 

With these changes, the guilty cause 
kept an even pace, and from the refined, 
affectionate and careful husband and fa- 
ther, was transformed into a being whose 
brutish passions only bore sway. Cruelty 
and harshness characterized his intercourse 
with his family, and neglectful entirely of 
the means of supporting them, his dejected 
and forbearing wife was even compelled to 
seek employment from house to house, to 
procure the necessary means of subsistence. 
Amid all her sorrows, she ever exhibited 
the kind spirit of plighted affection, and 
refused every proposition made by her 
friends, to leave her husband and seek her 
parental roof. 

“No!—no!”’ she would say, “I have 
promised to love till death, and till death 
will 1 keep the vow.” 

Benton had taken almost every article of 
value that she had reserved as mementos 
ofother days, and pawned them for rum, 
atthe village tavern. She wept in secret 
places when she saw his petty and heartless 
thefts, but never upbraided. She did not 
even remonstrate with him, until one day 
sheobserved him passing out at the door, 
with the last article that remained of her 
nother’s gifts,—a ring that had been plac- 
tdon her finger at the celebration of her 
wuptials. She had taken it from her 
finger for the moment, and the demon 
matched it up. It was too much to bear, 
ind she cried out, 

“Oh! my dear, dear husband! Do 
lave me that last remembrance of happy 
days! Ihave been made poor; I have 
led at my heart for years; I have toiled 
urly and late for my children, and suffer- 
tlevery misery that you have brought 
ion me, without once blaming you; but 
leannot give up this last gift oflove! Oh 
spare it—spare it !”’ 

She laid hold of his arm as she spoke, 
ind her large blue eyes pleaded with the 

uence of an angel, but in vain. He 
thook her from him with anger, while 
dreadful passion was delineated in every 
His children screamed with ter- 
tor, and sought a hiding-place behind the 
board that was sitting upon the hearth 
‘tone, and in his rage he seized a chair, 
ting it above his head, and threatening 
an oath to dash their brains out if 
Were not silent. It was a dreadful 
‘ene to look upon: and almost dead with 
vhis wife sank upon a chair, while the 
maniac made his way with the jewel to the 
S0g-shop, and pawned it for rum. 


LEAVE OFF CONTENTION. 


A cross-grained, surly man, too crooked 
nature to “keep still,” went over one 
Norning to his neighbor, Mr. E., « remark- 
cool, calm non-resistant, and ad- 
him thus :—‘ That piece of fence 
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over there (pointing ina certain di- 
TH: rection,) is mine, and you shan’t 
have it.” ‘“* Why,” replied Mr. F., 
**you must be mistaken, I think.” 
**No, no; it’s mine, and I shall 
Mi keep it.” ‘* Well,” said neighbor 
F., “suppose we leave it to any 
I lawyer you may choose.” ‘I won’t 
leave it to any lawyer,” said the 
other. ‘* Well,” continued Mr. F., 
** shall we leave it to any four men 
~ in the village that yow shall select >” 
**No; Ishall have the fence.” Not 
at all discomposed, Mr. F. said,— 
‘Well, neighbor, then I will leave 
it to you to say whom the fence be- 
longs to, whether you or myself.” Struck 
dumb by this appeal, the wrathy man turn- 
ed away, “‘ convicted by his own consci- 
ence.” saying, ‘‘1 won't have anything to 
do with a man that won't contend for his 
rights.” 

Mr. F. has often remarked, he never 
could wish for amore kind neighbor than 
this man proved afterwards. He/ never 
alluded to the fence or conversation. 

[ Independent. 








Narrative. 
HOLIDAY AFTERNOONS, 

A very clever book for children, has been 
published by Heath & Graves, 79 Cornhill, il- 
lustrative of the Ten Commandments, called 
Holiday Afternoons, by Leile Linden, bringing 
down to the comprehension of young children 
the meaning of God’s law theréin written, and 
impressing it by stories of much interest; one 
of which upon the eighth commandment we 
will transcribe, for the benefit of our readers. 


Tuovu SHattr Nor Strat. 


In the principal street of a large city 
there was a very handsome store; its 
front was of white marble; it had a long 
flight of marble steps leading up to its chief 
entrance, and two stone lions, almost as 
large as life, stood on the upper one, as _ if 
to guard its safety. There were two win- 
dows, in which there were but two panes 
of glass, and these cost a great deal of mo- 
ney; forthey were brought from over the 
sea. A man was kept almost constantly 
rubbing and cleaning them, that they might 
show to greater advantage the costly goods 
placed behind them. 

There was much carving of flowers and 
wreaths in the marble around these win- 
dows, and many little children stopped as 
they passed to and fro, to look at and ad- 
mire them ; they cared much more for them 
than for the embroidered silks, and cash- 
mere shawls, and blond lace, that hung 
so near them. 

But elegant as the outside of the build- 
ing was, it bore very little comparison with 
that which was within. The shelves and 
counters were loaded with the choicest 
and richest goods which the world produces. 
The wool from the sheep who had nibbled 
the grass from off the sunny plains of 
France, were there; and the soft silky 
hair of the goat who had leaped from crag 
to crag among the Alps; and the silk 
from the nest of the little worm who had 
wrapped himself up so snugly from the 
heat of an Indiasun; and the long and 
tender grass that grew among the tea 
plants in distant China; hair from the 
burden-laden camel that had trod so weari- 
ly the sandy deserts of Arabia; bright 
colors taken from the plants that grew 
upon the far-off islands of the southern 
seas ;—all, and many more, had yielded 





up their treasures, to fill and decorate the 
shelves of this handsome store. In the 
second story of this building many of these 
costly materials were made into garments 
for the use of the rich; and up and down 
the broad stairs was constantly passing a 
crowd of gaily and elegantly dressed ladies. 

One cold, blustering winter morning 
there appeared there also, in strange con- 
trast to the general visitors, a little girl.— 
She had on a faded calico dress, through 
the rents in which wes distinctly visible 
the scanty covering which she wore be- 
neath. She had an old thin shawl pinned 
closely in her neck, and wore a small hood, 
which only partly covered her head; her 
feet and hands were naked, and she seem- 
ed so shrunken and shivered with the cold, 
that she would hardly have passed for a 
human being, but for the clear blue eye, 
and simple, artless expression of her pale 
face. She had walked unobservedly into 
the store, and was now keeping as closely 
as possible to the side of the stairs, that 
she might not touch any of the fine ladies 
that were constantly passing her. Strange 
to say, it was only now and then that they 
noticed her, and when they did, it was 
simply to give her a stare of surprise. The 
way seemed very long to the child (Rachel 
Moore was her name); but at length she 
found herself in a room hardly less elegant 
than the one she had left below. There 
were a great many ladies theyre, some with 
their hats and cloaks on, and some with- 
out; and, for the first time, Rachel seem- 
ed confused and frightened. She stepped 
softly into a corner, and stood wondering 
what she should do next. She felt afraid 
that in a moment every eye would be turn- 
ed upon her, and she began to tremble 
violently. Poor little Rachel! you have 
suffered a great deal in your short life; 
but, perhaps, never more than at this mo- 
ment, when, half clothed and half frozen 
as you are, you stand alone and timid 
among so many hearts, each one of which 
your story would reach and melt, did they 
know it. How long she remained there 
she could not tell, but suddenly she heard 
a loud voice say roughly,— 

““ Ah! Miss Maynard, you have a new 
statue for your fashions! Pray where did 
that dress come from,—Paris or London? 
—and that bonnet, it certainly must have 
been worn in Pall Mall! Flesh-colored 
gloves and shoes, quite in style, only it’s 
somewhat new to have toes to them.” 

All eyes were turned upon Rachel, and 
she stood blushing and trembling, until it 
seemed to her she should sink on the floor. 

*“S Who is that child, and what is she 
here for?’ asked Miss Maynard, turning 
crossly to one of her assistants. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” answered 
the girl, tartly, who had been thus addres- 
sed; ‘‘it isnot my business to keep the 
doors.” 

‘* Speak to her and see, can’t you, Jane?” 
said Miss Maynard, in a gentler tone. 

Jane, with a saucy toss of the head, 
came to the place where Rachel was stand- 
ing, and said, 

** What do you want here ?” 

‘*T came to see Miss Maynard about 
some sewing my mother has been doing 
for her,”’ answered the child. 

“ And what is your mother’s name ?>— 
You must have mistaken the place, I think. 
Miss Maynard does not employ beggars to 
sew.” 

‘* My mother is no beggar,” said Rachel, 
looking boldly up. ‘Miss Maynard says 
she is one of her best seamstresses. But 
she is poor, and very sick, and that is the 








reason why she sent me, instead of coming 


herself. If you will say for me that moth- 
er is sick, and cannot do any more now, 
and would like the pay for the last cloak, 
I will thank you very much.” 

** Sick, and can’t work, and wants pay, 
—that’s the story, is it? And what may 
your mother’s name be?” : 

‘** Mrs. Moore, who lives in 8 Sudbury- 
street,’ answered Rachel. 

“Mrs. Moore, 8 Sudbury-street,” re- 
peated Jane, and went back to Miss May- 
nard. 

Rachel followed her, with an eager eye; 
she heard her speak to her employer in a 
low voice, and saw that Miss Maynard 
looked angrily at her; presently she re- 
turned and said, 

‘* Miss Maynard says she is too busy to 
attend to you now; and if your mother 
has’nt a better dressed messenger to send, 
she need not trouble herself to apply for 
any more work here.” 

‘My mother is poor, very poor,” said 
Rachel imploringly. 

*“*So I should think,’ answered Jane, 
with ascornful glance at the child’s clothes ; 
“but I don’t know as that’s any of my 
business; you can take yourself off as 
quickly as you please.” 

Rachel stood still; she had no heart to 
move. 

“Come! be going, or I shall have to 

help you,” continued Jane, evidently get- 
ting into quite a flurry; for, at that mo- 
ment, the door of a dressing-room opened, 
and an elegantly-dressed lady made her ap- 
pearance. ‘Don’t you see, there is Mrs. 
Otis coming; take yourself out of her 
way.” 
Rachel lifted the back of her little pur- 
ple hand to her face, and wiped away a 
tear; then slowly turning, began to de- 
scend the stairs. 

“Who i€ that child?” she heard a gen- 
tle voice ask from the room she had just 
left, and she heard Jane say in reply, 

Miss Thompson says “ she is a new statue 
Miss Maynard has imported to hold her 
new fashions, and that she is now dressed, 
ala Paris.” 

** Poor child,”’ answered the lady, with- 
out taking any notice of Jane’s remark.— 
‘“She seems most miserably clothed for 
such extreme weather. What a contrast 
between all this dress and show, and that 
half-naked child! I dare say there is some 
tale of sorrow or sin connected with her 
history.” 

“Sin, I presume,” answered another 
voice; and then Rachel could hear no 
more, though, as she looked eagerly back, 
she saw the handsome lady, whom Jane had 
called Mrs. Otis, looking at her over the 
banisters. 

‘She looks good and kind, and I dare 
say would help mother, if she only knew 
how sick she was, and how poor we are.” 
But, while these thoughts were passing 
through her mind, the sweet face with the 
white hat and long nodding plume were 
withdrawn, and Rachel quclkened her 
steps to be home as soon as possible; but 
the large door of the store was too heavy 
for her little strength, and, after pulling it 
for some time in vain, she was seen by a 
clerk, who, hastily coming to her, asked 
her roughly, ‘‘ What she was doing there ?”’ 
and, opening the door, pushed her out.— 
He probably had no intention of hurting 
her, but he did not know the long days of 
fasting and privation which had taken the 
strength from her attenuated frame, and, 
missing the first step, the child fell down 
the others, and struck her head with con- 
siderable force against the iron railing 
which was used for a balustrade. The 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








blood flew from the wound, and, smarting 
with the pain, she seated herself upon the 
lower step, and covered her face with both 
her hands. The cold winter winds howled 


snow were beginning to fall,—or rather of 
rain turned suddenly into ice,—and their 
sharp edges fell upon the little naked feet, 
and seemed almost as if they would cut 
through the thin shawl that covered her 
neck. But Rachel felt neither these nor 
the wind, nor the intense cold; she was 
suffering, what only the children of the 
very poor can suffer, that anxiety for the 
future, that makes present troubles seem 
light. 

Poor little Rachel! she was but ten 
years old, and yet she had never known 
what it was to bea child. Sorrow and 
want stood by the cradle, and rocked it 
when she was a babe; and her earliest re- 
membrances, instead of being toys, and 
school, and play, as are those of most chil- 
dren, were ofa still room, and her pale 
mother sitting by the one window sewing, 
while she wound skeins of thread, or took 
her first slow lesson in that art which 
seemed to be her mother’s only thought. 
There were two others beside herself, but 
the sadness and seriousness of their only 
parent seemed to have taken away from 
them all wish for childish plays, and they 
wandered listlessly about the house, or 
tried to forget the scanty meal by reading 
a well-known book;—so true is it that 
** the children of our poor know no child- 
hood.” And now Rachel sat upon the 
step, unconscious of anything but the sick 
mother at home, and the small room with- 
out fire, and the hungry children without 
food; and now she must go home and 
bring to them no relief, not even the hope 
of some to-morrow. ‘The tears—bitter 
tears they were, too—oozed out from be- 
tween her fingers, and froze upon her 
hands, and the blood trickled slowly down, 
and congealed with them. She was per- 
fectly unconscious how pitiable-looking an 
object she was, and she took no notice of 
those who looked wonderingly at her.— 
At length she heard a voice saying kindly 
beside her— 

“Why, do see! hereis this poor child 
again.” 

She hastily took her hands from her face, 
and, looking up, saw the same white hat 
and nodding plumes and sweet face that 
had looked pityingly upon her from the 
room above. ‘And here,” continued the 
lady, as she bent over her, ‘* here’s blood, 
—a gash upon the child’s forehead. What 
a pitiable object! Let me see, little girl! 
how have you hurt you?” and with her 
white kid gloves she drew gently back the 
small hood, and lifted the tangled hair 
from off the wound. 

What a contrast there was between the 
two, as they stood side by side! The lady 
in her silk velvet cloak, lined and trimmed 
with the costliest of furs, and her embroi- 
dered dress fulling in rich folds from be- 
neath it,—the very picture of wealth and 
comfort; and the half-naked, and _ half- 
starved child, herself the emblem of pover- 
ty and suffering; and yet the same God 
had made them both, and had, in his in- 
finite kindness, put into the heart of the 
one the wish to relieve the other. 

**How did this happen?’ again asked 
the lady kindly, for Rachel had been so 
bewildered that she had forgotten to an- 
swerher. ‘Did you fall?” 

**No, ma’am,—yes, ma’am,’’ answered 
Rachel, without knowing what she was 
saying. 

**Don’t you know how you hurt you? 
I am afraid,” said Mrs. Otis turning to her 
companion, ‘this child is seriously injur- 
ed, she seems so confused,” The lady to 
whom she spoke came forward a step, and 
looked at Rachel. 

‘* Perhaps she is,”” she said. ‘I think 
we had better get into the carriage. Some 
one will be here to see her soon.” 

‘“*Can’t you get up and go home, child ?” 
asked Mrs. Otis. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Rachel, rising im- 
mediately, and now quite herself. “I am 
not much hurt; I don’t mind the cut, nor 
the blood; but my mother is very sick, 
and Icould not get her money, and I am 
afraid she will die if I cannot take her 
something to eat, end buy some coal to 
make her alittle fire.” 

‘The same old story,” interrupted Mrs. 
Otis’ friend, peevishly. ‘ Really, 1 won- 
der, Mrs. Otis, you can stand here, in such 


’ 


bitter cold, to talk to that beggar;’’ and 
the lady swept by, and stepped into an 
elegant carriage, by which the coachman 


_ was standing with the door open for her; 
and swept around her; large flakes of | 


but Mrs. Otis stopped long enough to draw 
from her reticule her purse, and, taking 
out asilver dollar, slipped it into Rachel’s 
stiffhand. ‘ There,” she said, ‘“* run home 
as quickly as youcan; that will buy your 
mother something to eat; and come to me 
to-morrow; my house is 45 Chesnut- 
street.” [ To be continued. | 


Moral Cales. 

















ORIGINAL. 


FURTHER ADVANTAGES OF COURTESY. 
[ See page 125. ] 

In my last little story upon courtesy, 
dear young friends, no striking catastrophe 
followed its breach, but I am going to tell 
you a true story ; acircumstance that hap- 
pened among very near and dear friends, 
and I hope it may convince many a youth- 
ful reader of the absolute necessity of kina 
and gentle words, with a respectful bear- 
ing towards our elders. 

Emily Mason was a pretty, and general- 
ly what is called a good girl; she was ex- 
travagantly fond of society, but people 
said that was quite natural, and so she 
was caressed and admired, and even 
thought by some to possess an unusual 
share of piety, being seen in church in all 
weathers, and never losing an opportunity 
of attendance upon Missionary meetings, 
and religious meetings of any denomina- 
tion. Fairs were her especial delight, her 
zeal in this species of dissipation knew no 
bounds, and in fact, Emily was never hap- 
py unless in a crowd of some kind, render- 
ing herself agreeable, and perhaps useful, 
at times, but sadly forgetting that she had 
duties at home to perform—that her moth- 
er was, and had been for many years, an 
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invalid, and that though she had several 


“ Emily, stay at 
home to-night,” one of them would often 
say, but Emily would shake her long curls, 
and laughingly run off to some favorite 


One day she was ruminating something 
in her mind so deeply that her sisters won- 
** Emily,” one said, ‘‘ what are 
Thus questioned, the 
young lady disclosed the important sub- 
‘* Sisters, next Monday is my birth 
I shall be nineteen, and I am going 
to ask mamma to let me have a party.”— 
was the exclamation of all. 
** Dear Emily,” said the oldest, and most 
thoughtful, ‘‘ not surely while mamma is 
‘** But you know she is not ill, 
I shall cer- 
tainly ask her, I know she will consent. 
I was so sure of it, that 1 began to get my 
dress ready a week ago, and I was just 
thinking how we should manage the sup- 
per—let me see, if we dance in the front 
** Dance ?”’ exclaimed all the 
sisters, ‘* my dear, youare not in earnest?” 
But the growing anger of Emily soon con- 
vinced them that she was in earnest, and 
with considerable more temper than she had 
yet shown, she proceeded to make her ar- 
A few 
minutes after this conversation, she was 
seated beside her mother, who was knit- 
ting in her own apartment whilst reclining 
With much apparent 
solicitude she inquired concerning her mo- 
ther’s health, and introduced a variety of 
topics, till insidiously that of the birth day 
** And so you will be nine- 
** Yes, 
mamma,’ replied Emily, but she greatly 
wondered at the sudden cloud of deep an- 
guish that overshadowed the mother’s gen- 
There might have been several 
causes for this, one of which was that Emily 
was not at all times what she ought to be, 
but neither spoke again for some moments, 
till the young lady suddenly exclaimed— 
‘*Mamma, may I invite some company 
here to spend the evening on Monday 
The mother refused unwillingly, 
and the request was renewed and uncom- 
plied with, till the temper of the suppliant 
was roused, and she forgot the tenderness 
and deference due toa parent; she rose 
passionately from her seat, and exclaimed 
in a loud, angry voice, “* Such a mother as 
Thave, who will not allow me the slight- 
est pleasure!” she left the room, banging 


the door after her with great violence !— 
And what said the grieved, the patient, 
the gentle mother, who received this un- 
deserved insult? No resentment dwelt in 
her tearlit eye; no, she was moved only 
to sorrow, and softly saying, ‘‘ Ah, poor 
Emily! she little thinks how soon she 
will be without a mother,” dried the fal- 
ling tear, and meekly pursued her work. 

Her words, alas! were prophetic. She 
had for many years labored under a heart 
disease, which often removes a sufferer 
very suddenly from this earthly scene.— 
Mrs. Mason was that very afternoon con- 
versing with her elder daughters, when 
she turned pale, and without a moment’s 
warning, fell back in her chair and died! 
E’er they could lift her loved form upon 
the bed, her spirit had taken its flight to 
happier homes! Emily never saw her 
mother again in life! And oh, dear young 
readers, what a last speech to remember 
toward a dying parent? Her last words 
insolence and ingratitude! Think you 
not that her punishment was severe in that 
very remembrance ? 

Where she had anticipated her merry 
party, and on the day proposed for feasting 
and dancing, stood the coffin of her belov- 
ed mother! Yes, a party had assembled, 
but very different from the one her smiling 
imagination had arranged. A party to 
convey to its long, dark resting-place, the 
body of her best earthly friend ! 

Did Emily ever more speak the bitter 
words of anger or revenge? Ah no; the 
blow that brought her heart-felt wretched- 
ness, brought a blessing with its woe, and 
made her ever after a wiser, and when 
years had healed the wound, a happier 
girl. THE EXILE. 
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A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The affection of Indian parents for their 
children, and the deference which they pay 
to the aged, is 4 beautiful and touching 
trait in their character. 

One extreme cold wintry day, as I was 
huddled with my little ones over the stove, 
the door softly unclosed, and the moccasin- 
ed foot ofan Indian crossed the floor. I 
raised my head, for I was too much accus- 
tomed to their sudden appearance at any 
hour to feel alarmed, and perceived a small 
woman standing silently and respectfully 
before me, wrapped up in a large blanket. 
The moment she caught my eye she drop- 
ped the folds of covering from around her, 
and laid at my feet the attenuated figure 
of a boy, about twelve years of age, who 
was in the last stage of consumption. 

**Papoose die,” she said, mournfully 
clasping her hands against her breast, and 
looking down upon thesuffering lad withthe 
most heartfelt expression of maternal love, 
while tears trickled cown her face.— 
** Moodie’s squaw save papoose, poor In- 
dian woman be much glad.” 

Her child was beyond all human aid. I 
looked anxiously upon him, and knew by 
the pinched up features and purple hue of 
his wasted cheek that he had not many 
hours to live. Icould only answer with 
tears her agonizing appeal to my skill. 

“Try and savehim! All die but him.” 
(She held up five of her fingers.) ‘ Brought 
him all the way from mutta Lake, [Mud 
Lake, or Lake Shemong, in Indian, |] upon 
her back, for the white squaw to cure.” 

“‘T cannot cure him, my poor friend. He 
is in God’s care; and in a few hours he 
will be with Him.” 

The child was seized with a dreadful fit 
of coughing, which I expected would ter- 
minate his frail existence. I gave him a 
teaspoonful ofcurrant jelly, which he took 
with avidity, but could not retain it a mo- 
ment on his stomach. 

‘* Papoose die,” murmured the poor wo- 
man, *‘alone—alone! No papoose; the 
mother all alone.” 

She began re-adjusting the poor sufferer 
inher blanket. I got her some food, and 
begged her to stay and refresh herself; but 
she was too distressed to eat, and too rest- 
less to remain. She said Jittle, but her 
face expressed the keenest anguish; she 
took up her mournful load, pressed for a 
moment his wasted, burning hand in hers, 
and left the room. 

My heart followed her a long way on her 
melancholy journey. Think what that wo- 

man’s love must have been for her dying 
son, when she had carried a lad of his age, 


six miles, through the deep snow, upon he; 
back, on such a day, in the hope of being 
able todo him some good. Poor heart. 
broken mother! I learned from Joe Musk. 
rat’s squaw some days after, that the bo 
died a few minutes after Elizabeth Iron, hi, 
mother, got home.—[ Roughing in the bus}, 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE UNGRATEFUL Boy. 

‘I think it is real mean to make m 
stay in the house all the evening; yoy 
ought to let me go,” was a speech which 
fell from the lips ofa boy of eleven years, 
And to whom, my dear children, do yoy 
think he was speaking? To his own po. 
rents, because they forbade his going with 
a company of boys upon the ice, one moon. 
shiny evening. 

The pond was but a short distance from 
his father’s house, and he thought it very 
hard that he could not be permitted t 
spend the evening there. Could you have 
heard his grumbling, because of the restric. 
tions placed upon him, you would surely 
have thought him an ungrateful boy. 

Every few minutes he went to the door, 
and as he listened to the merry shouts of 
the boys, and saw the fire which they had 
built, his heart rebelled against his kind 
parents, and he even threatened to disobey 
them. It made my heart ache to hear him 
call his parents ‘‘ mean.” 

Ah! little he thought of the anguish 
caused by those words of his! 

He has always been cared for, and when 
sick, tenderly nursed. He has been cloth- 
ed and féd, and sent to the best of schools. 
He has received religious instructions from 
his infancy, and everything which could, 
has been done for his happiness and _ best 
good ; and yet he is ungrateful! 

As I heard the horrid oaths fall from the 
lips of the boys collected together, I thought 
it a great mercy that he had kind parents 
to restrain him. They wished to preserve 
him from the many temptations and snares 
into which so many boys are led. 

The pond is not avery large one, and is 
usually a running brook ; but the boys in 
the vicinity have spent many hours there, 
up to their knees in mud, trying to prevent 
the water from escaping, until they have 
formed quite a pond. When they are re 
leased from school, the ice is literally cover- 
ed with boys; as many as ninety having 
been counted at one time. As yet the ice 
has not been very hard, but the boys are 
venturesome and go upon it, although it 
frequently breaks, and in some places the 
water is quite deep. 

The father of Henry, (for so I will call 
the ungrateful boy,) had at different times 
seen the ice break, and the boys with dif- 
culty rescued from drowning. Do you 
wonder that he could not permit his son t 
run into such dangers? Henry knew all 
this, and yet he thought it very unkind 
not to be allowed to go. He was willing 
to run the risk, not only of peril to bis 
body, but of contamination to his soul! 

O, beware boys of slighting the adrice 
of your parents! They surely know best 
what company you should keep, and itis 
very wrong to rebel against their authority. 

Henry is a reader of the Companion, am 
if this story meets his eye, I hope he will 
resolve, that it shall be the Jast time that 
he will speak disrespectfully to his parents- 

Boston. E. A. & 
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ORIGINAL. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


It was only four o’clock; and yet 
dark, that Mrs. Weston told Harriet to put 
aside her sewing. Baby was crowilg 
gleefully upon the carpet, and Harriet, who 
had been sewing quite steadily, was 8! 
to leave her work and have a frolic with 
her. Presently the younger childrencame 
in from school, and as they clustered 
around the fire to warm themselves, J0 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Harriet, we are going 
have a holiday; school won't keep 
Christmas.” ‘ When will Christmas 
come?”’ asked Laura. ‘ Very soon, 12 
less than a fortnight, and I wish I knew 
what we were to have for presents.” “50 
do I,” exclaimed both Laura and Mary #& 
once ; but Harriet who was still playing 
with the baby was silent. John, who was 
about twelve years old, hoped that his fa- 
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little Mary wanted a real nice doll; but 
Laura could not decide what gift to choose, 
and appealed to Harriet to know what mo- 
ther would be most likely to give her.— 
“J am afraid,” Harriet replied, “that we 
are not to have any Christmas gifts this 
year, for I have heard father say frequently 
of late, that the times were so hard that he 
must avoid every needless expense.” ‘ No 
presents !” exclaimed John, “* why, it won’t 
seem like Christmas without.” “I will 
tell you what I have been thinking of,” 
said Harriet; ‘‘ we might make our own 
presents. Laura and I can make needle- 
books and pincushions, and you could make 
alittle wagon, or some other plaything 
for baby. ‘Then we can perhaps think of 
something for father and mother, and I am 
gure we should be very happy in contriv- 
ing what we could give.” 

The children were both surprised and 

eased with thisidea, and entered with 
great interest into Harriet’s plans. The 
tea-bell rung before they had decided what 
ifts to make, and after tea the subject was 
eagerly discussed again. They used the 
word Christmas so often, that their moth- 
er’s attention was called to it, and she took 
the opportunity to tell them, that their fa- 
ther’s circumstances were such, that he 
would not be able to purchase any gifts for 
them. She spoke very sadly, for it was 
the first time that she had ever been oblig- 
ed to deny herself the pleasure of seeing 
her children’s happy, bright faces grow 
brighter and happier, on the reception of 
welcome Christmas gifts. Besides, she ex- 
pected to see disappointed faces, and was 
really astonished tosee how cheerfully they 
received the announcement. For the rest 
of the time before Christmas, the children 
were busy enough, and though they were 
sometimes afraid that they should not get 
them done in season, still Harriet cheered 
them up, and they persevered. When the 
morning came, they were up bright and 
early, and as soon as breakfast was over, 
called their parents’ attention to their gifts. 
John had succeeded in making a nice strong 
wagon for the baby to play with. Har- 
rietand Laura had made Mary a fine rag- 
baby; they had made a penwiper for their 
brother, a bookmark for their father, and a 
needlebook and pincushion for each other : 
and now can any one guess what they had 
made for their mother? It was a holder, 
of which Mary had sewed the patchwork, 
Harriet had quilted it, and Laura had 
bound it, and sewed on a loop to hang it 
uby. Many and grateful were the thanks 
which both father and mother gave, and 
ww that Christmas is always referred to, 
3 the one when the children made the 
presents. ; 











Obituary. 
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ORIGINAL. 


WHAT IT IS TO LOSE A FRIEND. 


I suppose some of my readers have lost 
fiends by death, and perhaps those who 
were near anddear to them. If so, they 
tu sympathize with me. But there are 
those who have never lost friends, and it is 
irthem that I pen these brief lines. I 
ave lately been called to mourn the loss 
a “dear old grandfather.” He had 
paused the allotted time of life, being 
kventy-five years old, and he died peace- 

and happy; and to use his own words, 
“Safe in Jesus’ hands.” Two evenings 
‘efore his death, all his children and grand- 
thildten gathered together in his room to 
‘ng and pray, and altogether we made a 

y company, and all felt solemn. How 
tdand yet how pleasant itis to gather 
wound the dying bed ofa Christian. Sad 
use we are to part fora short time, 
tut more pleasant because we know that if 
Weare prepared we shall again meet to 
bartno more in that blissful abode, where 
is no more sickness or suffering. Of 

i those who witnessed his happy death, 
Ido not believe there was one who did not 
awardly exclaim, ‘* Let my death be like 
righteous man’s and let my last end be 
this.” We gathered him to his burial, 
‘ad saw his face no more, but his immortal 
rit has gone to spend an eternity in 
Maising God. I loved my grandfather, 
tad now I would in vain recall the many 
‘mes that I have pained him. But it is 
now, and I have to movrn over 
m, and learn a great lesson from them, 


df. is, to be kind to those who are liv- 


Ng, for they may at any time be called 





from the scene of their probation. Per- 
haps some of my readers have their kind 
friends around them whom they often pain 
by their conduct; ifso let me beg of you 
to treat them kindly, lest when they are 
called from this earth, you will be called 
to mourn because you have so often pained 
them. 
Deal kindly with the living, 
For they may quickly die. J. H. E. 








Religion. 








EARLY PIETY USEFUL AND HONORED. 


It is interesting to observe how intimate- 
ly usefulness and distinguished names are 
associated in the Bible with early piety.— 
Abel, the first fruit of Redemption was 
young when “‘ by faith he offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.”— 
Noah, who “ found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord,” to survive the deluge, and become 
the parent of a second world, was young 
when he first ‘* walked with God.” 

Joseph was a youth when he resisted 
courtly temptation and became the life of 
all Israel. Moses was young when by faith 
he refused to be called the son of Pharoah’s 
daughter, choosing rather to suffer affiction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures ofsin for a season; esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt. Joshua was a 
young man when he departed not out of 
the tabernacle. 

Samuel the honored prophet was but a 
child when to the Lord’s call, ‘‘ Samuel, 
Samuel,” he answered, “ Speak, for thy 
servant heareth.” David was a lad when 
at midnight he contemplated the glory of 
God in the firmament, and sang sacred 
praises mid the melody of his harp. He 
was but a stripling when God stood him 
in the valley with sling and stone to slay 
the giant. See him powerful in the loveli- 
ness of early piety! Josiah who repaired 
the house of the Lord, and brought back 
the people to his worship, ‘began while 
he was yet young to seek after the God of 
David his father.” 

Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, were 
young when their hearts swelled, and their 
eyes strained in the vision of the approach- 
ing Redeemer. Daniel was young when 
God put his arm around him in the lion’s 
den. Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
were young when they walked unburned 
within the burning fiery furnace. 

Paul was young when “ there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales,” and filled 
with the Holy Ghost he confounded the 
Jews, preaching, ‘‘that Christ is the Son 
of God.”’ Timothy wasa child when first 
he knew the holy Scriptures. And John 
the beloved disciple, and author of the 
Apocalypse, was young whenhe “leaned 
on Jesus’ breast at supper,” and drank in 
for future use the spirit and melody of his 
words.—[NV. Y. Obs. 


I MUST TALK TO YOU ABOUT JESUS. 


A little girl, thirteen years old, belong- 
ing to a missionary school in Ceylon, was 
converted. After a time, she wished to go 
and see her mother, who was a heathen, 
for the purpose of conversing with her 
about her soul’s concerns. On reaching 
home, her mother expressed much pleasure 
in seeing her, spread a mat for her to sit 
down upon, and, as the first act of the mo- 
ther on such occasions is to provide some- 
thing for her children to eat, told her that 
she would go and cook some rice for her. 

The little girl replied that she was not 
hungry, and did not wish to eat, but want- 
ed to talk with her. The mother replied 
that she would talk with her after she had 
prepared her rice. The little girl persist- 
edin her wishes, telling her mother, that, 
as she worshipped idols and might lose 
her soul, she had a desire to speak with 
her about Jesus Christ. The mother ex- 
pressed her dislike of what she had said; 
and, as the child still continued to say that 
she wished to talk with her, threatened to 
punish her. The little girl said in reply, 
“* Mother, though you do whip me, J must 
talk with you about Jesus Christ;” and 
began to weep. ; 

The mother’s heart was touched: she 
sat down, and her little daughter talked 
with her, and prayed with her. The child’s 
interest in her behalf was so great, that 
she was heard praying for her mother dur- 
ing all parts of the night. The result was, 

















that the mother forsook her idols and be- 
came a Christian; and her conversion was 
followed by the conversion of one or two 
others. 





SAMSON OCCUM. 

This man was a popular and useful In- 
dian preacher, a century ago. He descenc- 
ed, on his mother’s side, from Uncas, chief 
of the Mohegans. He was born in 1723, 
of parents who led a wandering life, de- 
pending on hunting and fishing for sub- 
sistence. None cultivated their lands, all 
dwelt in wigwams, and Samson was one 
of the very first of the tribe who learnt to 
read. About the year 1740, he was con- 
verted by the labors of Whitefield, Gilbert 
Tennent, and their companions. In a year 
or two he had learnt to read his Bible with 
ease, and to his greatadvantage. He was 
at the school of Dr. Wheelock, of Lebanon, 
for four years, was then himself a teacher 
for eleven years, and in 1759, was ordained 
by the Suffolk Presbytery. He became 
an eminently zealous preacher to the scat- 
tered Mohegans. In 1766, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, of Norwich, 
he went to England to advocate the cause 
of the Indian school established by the Rev. 
Dr. E. Wheelock, the founder and first 
President of the Dartmouth College. Here 
he preached in the churches of Whitfield 
and of Lady Huntingdon, and in different 
parts of the kingdom, to the extent of from 
three or four hundred sermons. No North 
American Indian had ever preached in 
England before, so that the public curiosity 
was great, and his success very considera- 
ble. He returned to this country, and in 
1772 published a sermon which he preach- 
ed to an Indian at his execution, which 
presents a very interesting curiosity. An 
excellent portrait of him was published in 
England about sixty years ago. 

Occum was by no means destitute of 
wit, which he could well employ in his 
conflicts with the enemies of truth. He 
once ended a controversy with an Univer- 
salist, by saying, ‘‘ Well, well, remember, 
if you are correct, I am safe; if you are 
not correct, lam safe. I have two strings 
to my bow; you have but one.” 








Morality. 
THE SHIPWRECK ; 


® OR, THE DANGERS OF DELAY. 











During a violent storm, a trading vessel 
was driven upon a high rock on the western 
coast of England, and immediately became 
a total wreck. Many of the crew perished, 
but the captain and his wife were provi- 
dentially enabled to reach the rock, and, 
clambering up it, to escape from the waves. 
But all danger was not yet over. Their 
place of shelter was a crag, separated from 
the mainland by a deepchannel, where the 
sea rushed with terrific violence between 
the rugged cliffs on either side. The cold 
was intense, and they had neither covering 
nor shelter. The tide was rising rapidly, 
and night was drawing on. It was plain 
that unless prompt assistance was rendered, 
they could not hope to survive. Happily 
they were descried from the neighboring 
shore, and a boat was immediately launch- 
ed to attempt their deliverance. 

For the boat to approach the rock, was 
found utterly impossible, and the only al- 
ternative was, to project a rope towards 
them from the shore by means of a rocket, 
and then to haul them through the surf 
within reach of the boat. After many 
fruitless trials, the attempt to throw the 
rope was successful. The captain grasped 
the rope, by means of which a second was 
speedily sent on, and one was made fast 
to gach person. Themountain waves with 
every successive flow surged up to their 
very feet; but receding, laid bare the bro- 
ken and pointed rocks which were spread 
out below. It was clear that their only 
way of deliverance was by springing into 
the wave at the moment of its highest 
swell, and thus being borne over the dan- 
ger, while the boat’s crew were on the alert, 
promptly to pull them on board. 

The wife is first to make the attempt, 
and is instructed what todo. Allis ready! 
The big wave swells full at her feet;— 
“Now! now!” shout the crew. “ Spring 
into the wave!” urged the captain with 
passionate energy. Alas! she trembles, 
hesitates, delays—only a moment; but that 
moment is fatal. She leaps towards the re- 


ceding wave, falls upon the ragged rocks 
beneath, and the next moment is taken 02 
board the boat, a mangled and lifeless 
corpse! The captain, ignorant of her hap- 
less fate, follows her, takes the wave at the 
swell, and is saved. 

Human life is not frequently endangered 
by a crisis so urgent as this, nor does the 
case often occur in which instant decision 
is thus necessary for its preservation. But 
the guilty soul is ever in danger, and the 
moment even now passing may exert an in- 


fluence unspeakably inportant upon its 
eternal destiny. 





“NO GENTLEMAN SMOKES IN BROADWAY.” 


So said a New-Yorker to whom we 
were speaking of the selfishness and rude- 
ness of those who puff out their smoke in 
the street or in any other public place, 
without considering whom it annoys or of- 
fends. 

In our public squares; in the sitting- 
rooms of hotels; in the saloons of steam- 
boats, there is generally a conspicuous 
warning against smoking ; but the practice 
is far more defensible in those places than 
in the public streets, where all must pass 
and repass in the discharge of their duty, 
whether they prefer it or not. 

No gentleman smokes in Broadway !— 
Why I’m sure persons smoke there that 
dress like gentlemen, and drink, and 
swear, and ride, and spend money like 
gentlemen. They come out of the front- 
doors of gentlemen’s houses, and if they 
are not properly called gentlemen, who 
are? These smoke in Broadway. 

“‘ They are no gentlemen, then, depend 
on it!” replied my friend. 

So I suppose, when we see persons of 
genteel appearance and polite manners 
smoking in the street, we must set them 
down as no gentlemen? 

** Just so,”’ said our New York friend. 

And so we infer that a true gentleman 
will never willingly do what may justly 
offend or annoy others, whether it be smok- 
iug, spitting, swearing or foolish talking. 








Natural History. 








THE PEA-FOWL. 


This brilliantly plumed bird, whose sin- 
gular beauty all admire, is one especially 
mentioned for centuries past, by historians. 
During the days when Rome was still in 
its infancy, the barbarous people, struck 
with its magnificence, dedicated it to the 
goddess Juno, the wife of Jupiter; and 
Alexander the Great did not consider it 
beneath his notice, while engaged in con- 
quering India, to procure and take home 
this bird to Greece, from whence it has 
spread throughout America and the greater 
part of Europe. Although assigned a 
place among the paintings and sculptures 
of the Roman gods, the pea-fowl was by no 
means secure from slaughter; for, besides 
being roasted, and sent to table in all the 
pomp of his own gorgeous feathers, his un- 
fortunate brains entered largely into the 
composition of the favorite dish of the Em- 
peror Vitellius, and other ancient epicures. 
It may be of interest to many to know, 
that in the Scriptures the pea-fowl is men- 
tioned as being one of the importations in 
the time of Solomon, and a forcible illusion 
is made to the splendor of its plumes in the 
book of Job. 

This magnificent bird is a native of In- 
dia, and abounds in the jungles along the 
Ganges, inthe forest of the Jungleterry, 
and the dense woods of the Ghauts. Seen 
in his native state, he appears the king of 
the jungle, and is ever surrounded by a 
troup of chattering and admiring hens.— 
Even the Bengal tiger, the fiercest animal 
ofits kind, yields supremacy to the pea- 
fowl, as with his elegant and countless 
eyed plumes erect, and his beautiful crown- 
ed head in act to strike, he presents his 
front to his enemy. When taken young, 
the pea-fowl is easily domesticated, but the 
love of rambling and disposition to destroy 
plants and fruitsis rarely overcome. Un- 
like most animals and birds, they are 
shameless, and although beaten and re- 
proached, will"return to the garden again 
and again; becoming, however, cunning 
by experience, and selecting day-break for 
the time of their depredations. 

The hen makes her nest in the most 
private place she can find, and hides her 





brood for some time from ber mate, whose 
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quarrelsome disposition would lead to the 
destruction of the young. It is curious 
how readily they find out when any one 
has visited the nest; and we were much 
disappointed at one time to find, that in 
consequence of the eggs of a favorite pea- 
hen having been handled, she indignantly 
broke up the nest. 

If the voice of the pea-fowl were as 
sweet as his plumage is beautiful, the 
nightingale would be forced to hide its plain 
brown head in shame; and the possessors 
of them would be secure from the vexations 
of crowded theatres, when they wished to 
listen to sweet music. But, alas! his 
voice is harsh and startling, commencing 
with a note like that ofa trumpet and 
then falls into discord, doubly disagreeable 
from the very beauty of the utterer, whose 
lovely plumage causes the anticipation of 
dulcet strains. 








Editorial. 








[We think our readers will be interested in 
reading, by the fireside, this cold weather, the 
following Narrative of an 


AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—NO. I. 


Reminiscences of a jaunt into the country. 

I started on my journey, October 4th, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The first five 
miles were a pedestrian excursion, which I 
greatly preferred; the day being so beautiful, 
{ could not bear the idea of being confined in 
the cars, and thus be debarred from properly 
appreciating the lovely scenes through which 
I was passing. 1t was one of those warm, 
bright days, when “ autumn lingers in the lap 
of summer.” There was no sound in the 
woods through which a portion of our path 
lay, save the whisper of the pines, and the fall 
of the brown leaf, which, as it left its gay com- 
panions above, waiting for the “wind of their 
destiny” to bear them to decay, seemed to ut- 
tera sigh of regret at leaving companions 
whose brilliant hues told so surely that death 
had marked them for his victims also. The 
road, as it emerged from the wood, winds to 
the river, and we found ourselves on the bridge, 
a short distance from the village from which 
we had started. The river sweeps steadily and 
strongly on to its ocean home, reflecting the 
deep green of the pines and spruces on its 
banks, or the brilliant hues of the maple. The 
landscape was exquisitely lovely; over each 
object lately so bright, twilight was now shed- 
ding its soft, shadowy hue, and giving to all, 
the coloring almost of a dream. 

We hastened our steps as night approached, 
and the stars, “those eyes of Divine love,” 
came forth to light and cheer us on our way. 
We had left the travelled street and followed 
the railroad, as this would shorten the distance, 
and enable us sooner to meet expectant friends. 
Soon, however, we heard that huge monster, 
the locomotive, with its great red eyes, ap- 
proaching; and well knowing that it waited 
not, nor turned aside for such pigmies as we, 
we climbed up the steep bank where we could 
look upon it in safety, and watched its ap- 
proach. On, on, it came, flying by us almost 
with the speed of thought, bearing in its “ huge 
arms” many a long absent one, to friends who 

waited with impatience his coming. Still 
congratulating ourselves that we had chosen 
to walk thus far, and feeling exhilarated and 
refreshed by the pure air, we gaily hurried on. 
In a few minutes more, we reached the house 
of our friends, and received a cordial welcome. 
This first night of our journey was passed at 
Wilmington, which is quite a pleasant village. 
The principal street has trees set out on each 
side, and will by and by, if they flourish, be 
rendered very agreeable from the shade which 
they will afford. There are a number of fine 
residences here, and I was much gratified to 
observe, that in front of each was a garden, in 
which quite a variety of flowers were still 
blooming. The next morning was the Sab- 
bath, and it was so lovely that I could but 
think as I listened to the church going bell, 
which called us to prayer and praise, that all 
His works praised their great Author, and that 
none but elevating and pure ghoughts should 
dwell in the mind on such a day as that. I 
listened with interest to two excellént sermons, 
after which I spenta little time in the Cemetery 
feeling that to meditate there among the homes 
of the departed, was a fitting close to the day. 
EstTE.we. 
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| 








[COMMUNICATION-] 


THOUGHTS OF SCOTLAND. 


Scotland is a very interesting country, not 
only on account of associations with the un- 
fortunate heroes and heroines of old, but for 
the simplicity of the national character. The 
peasants of Scotland, have many of them been 
described by Sir Walter Scott, and | have often 
been witness to the affection and single-minded- 
ness existing ina lowly family. I used to 
visit with my kind old maiden aunts the cot- 
tages of the poor, and where illness, not poverty 
in the extreme, was the object of the visit, 
great happiness was evinced; or sometimes an 
old favorite servant received a call, then oat 
cakes, delicious fresh butter and cheese, were 
set out for us to partake, and in some instances 
the never failing Scotch marmalade. 

We had a friend in the highlands, named 
General Ferguson ; he lived in the style of the 
ancient highland chieftains, surrounded with all 
the appurtenances of luxury, and most puncti- 
lious upon each point of etiquette, keeping a 
number of old servants and retainers, and 
never upon any occasion abating one inch of 
his clannish dignity. I say he was a friend—I 
believe he was a near relative, and every year 
we made a visit with one of our aunts to Dum- 
falundie, generally in the shooting season, at 
which time the old general’s mansion was 
crowded with guests. These were times to 
remember. The delightful excursions to Loch 
Lomond, and the ascension of Ben Lomond, 
were but one of the many pleasant ones. Near 
this mountain we gathered many beautiful spe- 
cimens of the Scotch pebble, a valuable stone 
much used for rings, brooches, &c. 

I spent many weeks once with some hospit- 
able friends who lived dn an old castle, the 
place wascalled Ard-Blair. Many of these 
old Baronical residences are converted into 
farm houses, and the associations connected 
with them, furnish food for the romantic and 
imaginative. I confess to have been possessed 
of these attributes in my young days, and to 
have thought it quite delightful to sleep in 
small turret rooms, with deep, narrow loop- 
holes of windows, the room reached by a wind- 

ing stair, and to know that it was the very one 
to which was attached the principal ghostly le- 
gend belonging to the castle. 

Those days have long passed away! I mean 
the days of my sojourn at Ard-Blair, but memo- 
ry often reverts to the Highland beauties of that 
lovely spot—how at shearing time, (the Scotch 
call reaping shearing,) we would walk to the 
field to watch the busy process, and in the 
evening go to the cottages of the shearers to see 
the men and maidens dance; picturesque 
enough they looked in their tartan kilts, 
while they danced the Highland fling to the 
music of the bag-pipe, upon the moon-lit green- 
sward, its echoes reverberating far and wide 
among the distant hills, whose tops were cover- 
ed with everlasting snow. 

Then what rides we used to take upon our 
sure-footed shaggy ponies, and how we admir- 
ed Dunkeld, a town that seemed in the very 
centre of an enclosure of mountains, and near 
which a beautiful fall of water, called the falls 
of Dunkeld—not like the wonderful gigantic 
falls of the New World—but lovely in its va- 
riety and romance, and leaving pleasant recol- 
lections in the visitor’s mind. Many a hill we 
made our ponies climb, and from one I remem- 
ber we saw seven lakes, or lochs, as the Scotch 
call them, not seas of fresh water, like the 
great lakes of America, certainly, but little sil- 
ver shining gems, or diamonds glistening in 
the midst of emeralds, with here and there a 
pearl—as some farm residence shone in placid 
white among the foliage of the old forests. 

Returning to Perth after these visits was al- 
ways something ofa trial, but this city con- 
tains much that is interesting toa reader and 
lover of history and Sir Walter Scott ; even to 
the house in which lived “The fair maid of 
Perth,” which I have often gazed at in quite a 
dreamy mood. 

A visit to Edinburg was a very great delight, 
for there were many interesting associations 
centred, and on the way { remember looking 
mournfully as we passed Loch Leven at the 
ruined castle, once the prison of the unfortu- 
nate and beautiful Queen Mary, standing 
desolately in the centre of the smiling lake, 
that flows on, unconscious of the melancholy 
scenes of departed years, perhaps the keys are 








still beneath those waters that were dropped 

















on the night of the queen’s escape from her 
dreary abode. 

No object in Edinburg that could possibly 
please or interest was left unvisited ; we went 
into every room of the old castle, and Holly- 
rood, of the latter place the chapel, now a ruin, 
is most worthy remembrance. The views from 
Arthur’s Seat, a high hill overlooking the 
town, having been described by abler pens 
than mine, I shall only say that we admired it 
as much as it deserved, but were so unromantic 
as to partake there of a plentiful luncheon. 

Ah! many years, more than twenty have 
passed since my young feet trod that histori- 
cal ground, and grief and pleasure and many 
cares have checkered my path of life since!— 
My good old maiden aunts lie mouldering in 
the tomb, but these trophies of man’s power 
and ambition and cruelty still remain! Per- 
haps the day will come, when that strong cas- 
tle itself shall fall, but whea will fall the great 
and solid rock upon which it is built? The 
chapel of Hollyrood tells too of decay, for it is 
a mere ruin, where once were splendid archi- 
tecture and proud ornaments! And how long 
may I be here to tell of these my former wan- 
derings ? Tae Exie. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Tue Turee Voices:—Works, Word and 
Providence, by Hodges Reed. An Allegory, 
written in a familiar, attractive style, and 
would be an excellent addition to our Sabbath 
School libraries. 

= 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Saratoga Springs, Dec. 16, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar for the Companion the coming year, 
for my daugbter, L. A. Barrett. Hoping that 
her influence through life may be as pure as 
that of your valuable paper, I remain yours, 

F.R. Barrett. 
Middle Brook, Missouri, Dec. 8, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, sir.—Being satisfied that your 
paper is worth more than the money it cost, 
enclosed you will find one dollar for the year 
1854. Yours,&c., Tueapvore F. Sioan. 
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WHINING IS POOR MUSIC. 


The singing of little children is always mu- 
sical. No matter whether it be in tune or out 
of tune. No matter if they have only a few 
words, or none at all. The merry hum of a 
little child’s voice always has music in it.— 
What then is meant by poor music? It is that 
tone of impatience, or complaining, that is 
properly named whining. A whining voice 
makes poor music. Decidedly bad music. It 
is grating to everybody’s ear. And no better 
way could be thought of to correct this evil in 
any little boy or girl, than to let them sit still 
and listen to a whiner. Hear him: 

“ No I shan’t do any such thing, now. [ 
wish you’d let me alone, will you? Mother, I 
want to go out in the street to play, as other 
boys do. Give me back that book, it’s none of 
yours—give it to me, I tell you. I don’t want 
it done that way, now. Give it here and [ll 
do it myself.” 

Whose picture is that? Is it yours? 


———_ 

Love ror A Motner.—The attention of 
a little girl being called to a rose-bush, on 
whose topmost stem the oldest rose was fading, 
but below and around which three crimson 
buds were unfolding their charms, she artless- 
ly exclaimed to her brother, “See, Willie, 
these little buds have just awoke to kiss their 
mother before she dies.” 


——————— 

Gampsinc.—* What harm is there,” says 
the young man, “in playing a game or so for 
amusement?” Not much—only it is attended 
by loss of time, loss of health, and loss of repu- 
tation. It leads to the formation of bad habits 
—gambling, drinking, swearing; and is then 
attended by loss of peace, loss of fortune, and 
loss of both soul and body.—That’s all. 


——=p>———- 


SCRAPS. 

A droll fellow, who had a wooden leg, being 
in company with a man who was somewhat 
credulous, the latter asked the former how he 
came to have a wooden leg. “ Why,” said he, 
“my father had one, and so had ie | grandfa- 
ther before him ; it runs in the blood.” 


A hungry Scotchman took a raw egg, crack- 
ed the shell, and was raising it to his mouth, 
when his ear was suddenly saluted by the 
shrill pipe of an unborn chicken. ‘Ye spake 
too late,’ cried Sawney, and down went the 
pullet, feathers and all. 


A gem is not polished without rubbing, nor 
is a man perfected without trials. 
If you love your son, give him plenty of the 
cudgel; if you hate him, cram him with dain- 
ies. Cauvese PRoveRs. 





Some men have an extraordinary power of 
getting possession of other people’s secrets 
but small capacity for keeping them. Like 
sponges, thev absorb by contact, and release 
upon the slightest pressure. They are cork. 
= that draw out, but not corks that keep 

em. 


Themistocles being asked how he would 
marry his daughter—whether to one that was 
rich but of an ill reputation—made answer:— 
“| would rather have a man without an es. 
tate, than have an estate without a man.” 


“Will you take a pinch of snuff, Mr. Cole” 
“ No, I thank you; if my nose had been intend- 
ed for a dust-hole, it would have b+cn turned 
the other side up.” 


An old proverb says: Talent sli::kes the 
bush—Tact catches the bird. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MY SISTER SUE. 


Long curls of the loveliest brown, 
And eyes of cerulean blue, 

A brow never spoilt by a frown, 
Has my dear little sister Sue. 


A hand like a fairy queen, 

So soft, and so white to the view, 
The daintiest foot ever seen, 

Has my own dearest sister Sue. 


Shoulders as white as the snow, 
Lips like a cherry in two, 

A voice like the merry brook’s flow, 
Has my darling sister Sue. 


In truth *twould be hard to tell, 
One so lovely, so pure, or so true, 
Or one whom I love so well 
As my darling sister Sue. 
ge 


A CHILD'S THOUGHTS. 


O, I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cold and fragrant grass, 
With naught but the sky above my head, 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine, 
All round about my bed. 

Pll close my eyes, and God wil} think 
Your little boy is dead! 


Then Christ will send an angel 
To take me up to him; 

He will bear me slow and steadily, 
Far through the ether dim. 








ALice. 


He will gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Savior’s side, 

And when I’m sure that we’er in heaven, 
My eyes I'll open wide. 


And I'll look among the angels 
That stand upon the throne, 

*Till I find my sister Mary, 
For I know she must be one. 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go. away alone, 

And I will tell her how we’ve mourned 
All the while she has been gone! 


O! I shall be delighted 
To hear her speak again— 

Though I know she’ll ne’er return to us— 
To ask her would be vain! 


So [ll put my arms around her, 
And look into her eyes, 

And remember all I said tu her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I'll ask the angel 
To take me back to you— 
He’ll bear me slow and steadily, 
Down through the ether blue. 


And you'll only think, dear mother, 
I have been out to play, 
Aud have gone to sleep beneath a tree 
This sultry summer day. 
——_— 


A BUTTERFLY AT A CHILD'S GRAVE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

A butterfly bask’d on an infant’s grave 
Where a lily had chanced to grow. 

“‘ Why art thou here with thy gaudy dye, 

Where she of the bright and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the churchyard low 2” 

Then it lightly soar’d through the sunny aif, 
And spoke from its shining track; 

“T was a worm till] wonmy wings, 

And she whom thou mourn’st, like a seraph 


sings— 
Wouldst thou call the blest one back ” 
a _ 
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